A     HAPPY    WARRIOR

To protect his men from similar attacks, which
became more threatening a day or two later, Xeno-
phon patched up a body of fifty men which he called
his cavalry, mounting them upon any horses that were
left, and even upon the poorest baggage-animals.
Having noticed also that the Persian archers and
slingers outranged his own, he called upon some
Rhodians to serve with their powerful plaited slings
and leaden bullets, while his archers picked up the
Persian arrows and shot them back, both lead and
arrows never failing to hit someone when discharged
into the thick of the enemy. By these means the
forces of Tissaphernes and a Greek deserter Mithri-
dates, though continually reinforced, were repulsed
with loss or held in check. Keeping the Tigris still
on their left, the Greeks then advanced through the
enormous ruins of two deserted cities, probably both
formerly included in the huge city of Nineveh, which
had been captured and destroyed by Medes and
Persians more than two centuries earlier.

Xenophon speaks of city walls one hundred feet high
and twenty-five feet broad on the top. It would be
interesting to know whether he found the big Assyrian
bulls with human heads still there in position, but he
makes no mention of them, and they were left for
Layard to discover in the middle of the nineteenth
century. Nor did he know that at Mosul, a little way
farther up on the other side of the river, lay the future
oil wells which we have compelled the Turks to sur-
render to Iraq.

As the plain was now narrowing to the foot-hills
of a high mountain range, the army had no longer
space to advance in hollow square, because at every
bridge or narrow part of the road the sides of the square
crowded together in confusion. So Xenophon and the
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